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he had spent with Richard at Henry's court in Argentan; it was so dull,
so incapable of sparkling gibes and laughter; only the presence of Henry's
daughter, the charming Duchess of Saxony, had made it tolerable. Yet
Bertrand was a realist. He began by hating Richard, then, as his intrigues
came to naught, was forced to a reluctant but frank admiration, and in
the end became his willing servant. The change can be traced in the
songs which are a running comment upon the great rebellion which he
helped to plan in 1182. This rebellion, which grew out of the endemic
unrest of the time, found a rallying-point in the young King Henry,
Richard's elder brother. The story illustrates to perfection the strange
quality of twelfth-centuryfeudalism,of these men who professed "gentility,"
the mother of " largesse," despised " covetousness," quoted the Chansons
de geste to each other as a scholar quoted Virgil, and fought like cunning
wild-cats over their feudal rights. This spirit affected the Court and even
won the grudging acquiescence of the old Henry, but it infected his sons
and thenobility of Aquitaine. After the settlement of the years 1177-1181,
the king had tried to keep his sons about him, and to prepare for a peaceful
and legal succession after his death. He and the younger Henry came to
the support of Richard in the summer of 1182, when the league of the
Counts of Limoges, his half-brother of Angoul6me, the Count of Perigord,
and their barons and allies, was temporarily destroyed1. But, probably
during the campaign, the younger Henry was played off by the barons of
Aquitaine against his brother, and his anger was further stirred when
Richard built a castle, which he called Clairvaux, just within the borders
of Anjou. This irregularity was put right in the course of the Christmas
festivities at Caen, but Henry was alarmed and tried to reach a final agree-
ment between the brothers shortly afterwards at Le Mans. The brothers
swore to keep peace among themselves, Geoffrey did liege-homage to the
young Henry for Brittany, and Richard, after discussion, undertook to
do the same for Aquitaine. Then the discovery was made that the young
king was pledged to the barons of Aquitaine, who must first be consulted.
The consultation never took place. Richard hurried off to prepare for war,
and the king, reflecting perhaps that they had better fight then than later,
angrily encouraged the young Henry to subdue his pride.

The old king soon found that the danger was much greater than he
had supposed. He had expected that, after some rough-and-tumble
fighting, the barons of Aquitaine would be induced to submitto the arbitra-
tion of his court; but the chance given by the young Henry's interference
was not to be missed, and a genuine rising spread rapidly throughout
the south. Philip of France had already accepted the homage of Ademar
of Angoul&ne, and now with a good face could send help to his friend
and brother-in-law of Anjou. Geoffrey, with the aid of his vassals and
mercenaries from Brittany, threw himself eagerly into the fight. The
lords of the viscounties and baronies of Gascony and Auvergne joined
1 For the story of these wars see Norgate, Richard the Lion Heart, c. 2.